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To Chalmers, philosophically educated almost
exclusively in the school of Reid and Brown, the
Germans, and even the Frenchmen, were for
him names portending a revolution that some-
how menaced the foundations of Christian faith.
In 1846, for the first time, he believed he
had found a way to face the dreaded evil.
MorelTs 'History of European Philosophy in the
"Nineteenth Century' made its appearance, and in
luminous English did for English readers partly
what Cousin had done for French. In the summer
of 1846 Chalmers revelled in the book, and began
with juvenile enthusiam, almost in his seventieth
year, to study Kant and Hegel through Morell.
Thus faced, the dreaded spectre seemed to dis-
solve before his eyes. Instead of formidable
heresies he could see in the German systems only
empty abstractions for which high-sounding words
did duty. He resolved to make his discovery
known in a short course of public lectures, in
the winter of 1846. The substance of them was
reproduced as a sort of manifesto in the 'North
British Review/ The Morell incident is bio-
graphically interesting as characteristic reaction
of impetuous genius against forces which have
since issued in a revolution of our insular philo-st Im-land, re-uption at a distance.     Irbid national ac-
